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s Church of England, with that wiſdom End and Im- 


portance of 
and piety, that earneſt attention to give Viſtations, 


full effect to the Goſpel of Chriſt which marks 
all her determinations, enjoins that a ſtrict ac- 
count be taken from time to time of the ſtate of 
Religion, and all religious matters as far as her 
influence extends. —It concerns all who are en- 
gaged, either in taking or rendering this ac- 
count, to do it with the utmoſt ſeriouſneſs, ſin- 
cerity, and freedom. — To proceed lightly or 
partially in ſuch a buſineſs, is trifling with the 
deareſt intereſts of mankind ; with God and 
our own conſciences. 


b 3 I know 


1 
T know men are apt to conſider ſolemn oc- 
caſions that recur frequently as matters of mere 
form; and therefore think themſelves warrant- 
ed in treating them with indifference, or even 
diſteſpect. It ſhould be remembered that 
Forms may be, and often are ſounded in wiſ- 
dom and lead to the beſt ends nay, that no 
important buſineſs can be well or effectually 
provided for without them. — That undiſtin- 
guiſhing contempt of them, therefore, which f 
characterizes the preſent age, may be conceit, 
may be folly, may be worſe but 1t- cannot be 
good ſenſe. Where men have adopted ſuch a 
prejudice, if they could be perſuaded to fiſt 
their own principles to the bottom, they would, 
generally ſpeaking, find that their objection lay 
not to the form, but to the reality, the very ſub- 
ſtance of the matter in queſtion.—In religious 
concerns we well know it hath been the con- 
ſtant practice of Infidelity from the earlieſt ages 
to the preſent hour, to attempt the ruin of Re- 
| bgion itſelf, by pretended attacks on its forma- 
lities. Whether the Buſineſs we are now con- 
cerned in, ſhall be a Form only without power 
or effect, it reſts with ourſelves to determine. 
The Inquiry is direct, clear, and pertinent; if 
the anſwers, as I truſt they are, be ſo too - we 


ſhall 


3 
ſhall then know what is right and what is amiſs 


among us. But we muſt not ſtop here. Such 
| knowledge will confirm the mischief, and lead 


only to our condemnation, making us partakers 


in other men's Sins; if it do not excite our ut- 
moſt exertion and zeal in the uſe of the beſt 
means of correction properly within our power. 


HavinG ſaid thus much concerning the na- 
ture and importance of the occaſion which hath 


now aſſembled us, I ſhall employ it farther in 


laying before you a few obſervations ſuggeſted 
by the complexion of the Time in which we 
live. In doing this, and in ſtating the proper 


applicktion to the eſtabliſhed Minifters of Re- 


ligion, I ſhall uſe that freedom and openneſs 
which ſeem beſt ſuited to my ſtation, and the 
exigence of the caſe, 


CoMPARATIVE views of the ſtate of man- 
ners in one age and another, have been com- 
monly drawn to the diſadvantage of the pre- 
ſent. This naturally enough raiſes ſome ſuſ- 


picion of a degree of partiality and unfairneſs. 


Men the moſt juſtly liable to cenſure, for want 


of better defence are always ready to fhelter 


themſelves in a.croud of examples: however 


+ a. bad 


View of gene- 
ral Depravity 
of Manners. 
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bad they may be, if they can ſhew they are no 
worſe than many others who have already paſ- 
ſed, or perhaps are now paſſing their Life 
without much infamy, they think themſelves 
tolerably juſtified, at leaſt, as far as the world 
and their worldly intereſts are concerned ; and 
that 1s all they take into account. 


W1THOUT indulging a gloomy or cenſorious 
humour one may ſafely aſſert that the moſt of us 
here preſent have lived long enough to ſee and 
obſerve a very amazing alteration in the man- 
ners of this Kingdom. For this purpoſe it is 
neceſſary to look back a very little way in- 
| deed, Reſpect and deference to authorities are 
ſunk almoſt to nothing. —Religious obſervances 
are not only ſlackly attended but ſpoken of 
with contempt and derifion, The Sabbath is 
but little diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the 
Week; in no circumſtance ſo much as in the 
greater prevalence of licentious rdleneſs and 
vice. Domeſtic ties, even the molt ſacred, are 
continually violated ; and the peace of families 
ſacrificed to brutal paſſion. Men are grown ef- 
feminate by habits of ſelfiſh indulgence; and 
the modeſt reſerve, which not many years ago 
-was regarded as the chief and moſt engaging 
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ornament of the other ſex, has given way to 
forward aſſurance and unremitted diſſipation. — 
I might go on—but the taſk is painful; and 
your own experience will teach you to * 
and fill up theſe faint outlines. 


IN GENIiOs and ſpeculative men have aſſign- 
ed various cauſes for this rapid change: Sud- 


Cauſes of it: 


den influx of wealth; extended commerce; 
new modes of education; more eaſy and ge- 
neral communication with the Metropolis; 


more familiar intercourſe with our foreign 
neighbours, among whom a determined philo- 


ſophic Infidelity hath taken adyantage of the 


weakneſs of a Religion, obſcured and rendered 
contemptible by human abſurdities and innova- 


tions. It is probable that all or moſt of theſe 


cauſes may have contributed ſomething in their 


ſeveral places and proportions to the evils com- 


plained of. —But be it remembered, that the 
moral character both of ſtates and individuals, 
depends entirely on their Religion. Circum- 
ſtanced as human nature is, Ethics, conſidered 
as forming a rule of life independently of Reli- 


State of Reli- 
gion the prin- 
ipal Cause. 


gion, are mere vanity and preſumption. It con- 


cerns us therefore, very ſeriouſly, as guardians 


of the eſtabliſhed Faith, to conſider whether our 
es own 


„ 

own conduct be not, in ſome degree, charge- 
able with the blame of this increaſed wicked- 
neſs.— I know how forward the world is to 
cenſure the Clergy, and in general with how 
little regard to propriety and juſtice they do it. 
Would we effeQually blunt the edge of their 
calumnies, we muſt rigidly cenſure and correct 
ourſelves. 


Clergy in ſome Wir not T ſearching after other and more 
Meaſure ac- 


countable for remote cauſes, which we certainly cannot re- 
move, we may and ought to aſk ourſelves this 


queſtion, and preſs it home on our conſciencies 
individually: „ Is it poſſible that theſe miſ- 
* chiefs could have grown ſo quickly and to ſo 
« formidable an height, if every Clergyman 
ce throughout the kingdom in his proper de- 
« partment, from the higheſt to the loweſt, 
« had watched the occaſion as he ought to have 
« done; had felt and exerted that zeal for the 
/ « cauſe of Religion, and for the moſt valuable 
« intereſts of mankind, which the Goſpel re- 
«6 quires at his hands; and which he has per- 
„ ſonally ſtipulated to that particular Church 
« of which he is a miniſter, in the moſt folemn 
0 and expreſs terms? To this queſtion I fear 


| there is but one anſwer to be given. So far 
therefore 


* 


ASS. 
therefore we muſt take blame to ourſelves; fo 
far we have in conſcience an awful account to 
render both to God and our country. This ac- 
count, depend upon it, will not be mended by 
excuſes and palliations. The beſt chance we 
have of making matters better is from a candid 
and impartial review of our own conduct and 
fituation, 


InsTancrs of Clergymen of the Church of 
England, men of groſsly immoral character, 
are, I truſt, very rare; have in all times been 
very rare indeed; ſo rare that the Order may 
fairly be ſaid to ſtand quit of the imputation, 
Of miſconduct in that kind among you I cannot 
harbour a ſuſpicion : much leſs ſhould I give it 
a place in this public Addreſs, —But what does 
our exemption from this charge amount to ?— 
Simply this : that we are not the moſt falſe and 
moſt deteſtable of all men living. We cannot ſure- 
ly reſt ſatisfied with this loweſt point of negative 
praiſe. A great deal is poſitively incumbent on 
us What account can we give of ourſelves in 
theſe matters? Men will be apt to think ſlight- 
ly of a Religion, when the Miniſters and Teach- 
ers of it are deficient, and careleſs, and indif- 
ferent in the diſcharge of their known and pro- 

per 
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per duties. We cannot paſs unnoticed in any 1 
the ſlighteſt neglect. Every Libertine knows 


| What the duty of a Clergyman is. Our Church 


hath wiſely provided that it ſhould be ſo. And 
it would be well if every one of us, inſtead of 
ſeeking for excuſes and evaſions, never paſt a 


week without preſſing on our own minds the ſo- 
lemn en — we are under. 


Tux firſt object for 2 Parochial Miniſter is 


to reſide with his flock as conſtantly as may be; 


to watch over them inceſſantly, as a good and 
faithful Shepherd. Such is the nature of his 


Commiſſion. The arguments on this topic are 


too obvious, have been too often and too well 
inſiſted on, to leave occaſion for me to trou- 


ble you with them at this time. There are, I 


am ſenſible, ſituations and circumſtances which 


may be fairly pleaded in excuſe for a leſs rigid 


punctuality in this reſpect; and the mild tem- 


per of our Laws leaves room for equitable al- 


lowance in fuch caſes. A good man, however, 
and a good Chriſtian, will always be backward 


in availing himſelf of ſuch indulgence, even 
where he may: and if he do it at all, he will 


take care that it ſhall be to the leaſt extent poſ- 


_ and that his neceſſary abſence ſhall be 


5 | ſupplied 
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ſupplied in ſuch ſort as to make it ſcarcely felt. 
Where there is not a {ſcrupulous anxiety in all 
this matter, but excuſes are greedily caught at, 
and the indulgence ſtretched to the utmoſt, 
for the ſake of a pleaſanter country, more, and 
more chearful ſociety, with readier means of 
diſſipation and amuſement, in that caſe the 
cauſe of Religion is abandoned, is ſacrificed to 
paltry motives ; to perſonal indul] gence and gra- 
tification. The world ſee it, and know it: the 
ſerious part of them condemn us moſt juſtly, 
and the profligate make our miſconduct an ar- 
gument for their own impieties and infidelity, 
NoTHING can in reaſon or propriety be con- 
ſidered as Reſidence, but actually living in the 
very Parith where your Duty lies. Of late years 
a practice hath been growing in many parts of 
the kingdom (and no where doth it prevail more 
than in this Dioceſe) of a very hurtful tendency. 
I mean the refort of the Clergy to the moſt 
conſiderable neighbouring Town. It is within 
a moderate ride of their church: they can live 
there more conveniently, and perhaps at leſs 
charge: they are at hand to perform at all 
times both the ſtated and occaſional duty. 
The ſtated and occaſional duty ! Good God! 
GC HO. 18 
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is this their care, their anxious concern for the 
ſouls of thoſe, of whom they are to give ac- 
count to their Redeemer ?—How many occa- 
ſions do they thus loſe where a ſingle word, 
perhaps, might reſcue a poor wretch from ſin 

and miſery.— Where is the influence of their 
example? How can they thus make the lives of 
themſelves and their families wholeſome pat- 
terns for the flock of Chriſt? What becomes 
of that unceaſing and chearful exerciſe of kind 
and benevolent actions, which is the very ſpi- 
Tit and fruit of our religion ? How can they al- 
lay little differences, and promote peace and 


| good-will and good humour in their parith ? 


and many other matters which can only be pro- 


vided for by conſtant intercourſe and commu- 


nication -I would not be thought to ſpeak 


ſlightingly of your fated and occaſional duties — 


They are both important in a very high degree. 
But even theſe will always be performed in a 
much more edifying and affecting manner by an 
inmate ; who knows correctly the characters of 
his whole flock, their habits of thinking and 
acting, their ſtrength and weakneſs, their wants 
and their abundance; than by a mere viſitant for 
the purpoſe, whoſe voice indeed is known, but 
his zeal and affection moſt queſtionable. 


THE 
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Tux ordinary plea for Non-reſidence ariſing 

from narrowneſs and inſufficiency of mainte- 
nance, I am ready to admit hath more founda- 
tion in this Dioceſe, than in moſt other parts 
of the kingdom—more than can conſiſt with that 
full and exact diſcharge of the miniſterial duty, 
which, for the ſake of religion, is always to be 
wiſhed.— This is, indeed, a ſerious difficulty for 
us. — Let us be careful, however, to make the 
beſt of it; and, inſtead of ſheltering our par- 
ticular negligence under the cloak of a general 
excuſe, endeavour that as much may be done 
as the nature of our caſe will admit.—-If the 
Pariſhes are many, they are likewiſe ſmall, and 


in compariſon with ſome parts of he kingdom 
thinly inhabited. 


HzNce it d e that Conſolida- conſolida- 


tions have ſo frequently taken place among us. 
There are ſtill, perhaps, caſes where the ſame 
expedient might be uſed with advantage. In 
theſe caſes the firſt object ſhould be to provide 
for actual reſidence, and a more decent and edi- 
fying diſcharge of parochial duties.—For this 
purpoſe it ſeems neceſſary that the pariſhes 
ſhould be ſo ſituated that they may, with pro- 
priety and effect, be conſidered as one. The 
C4 conſent 
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conſent not only of the Ordinary and Patron 


ſhould be had, but that of the Inhabitants like- 


wiſe, » Unleſs they are diſpoſed to unite, the 
purpoſes of Religion and public Worſhip will 
be ill forwarded by ſuch means. 2 


ANOTHER remedy to the inconveniencies 


_ complained of, may occaſionally be furniſhed 


from the prudent exerciſe of a legal though un- 
uſual Power reſting in the hands of your Ordi- 
nary. I mean the power of granting Perſonai 
Union,—This is in its effect and operation much 
the ſame thing with that which, elſewhere re- 


_ quiring the conſent of the Arch-Biſhop and au- 


thority of the Great Seal, is called a Diſpenſa- 
tion. It ought therefore to be conſidered 
| as 


A Before the ſtatute 37 Hen, VIII. c. 21. Union of Churches 
might be made by the common law of the church: and this pow- 
er is neither taken away nor altered by the ſtatute. | 

It was requiſite that ſuch union ſhould he founded on certain 
ſpecific reaſons mentioned by the canoniſts, viz. Quia Beneficia 
prius efſent illegitime diviſa, propter hoſpitalitatem, propter vicini- 
tatem locorum, propter Parochianorum defectum, propter paupertatem 
ſeu exilitatem. 1 

To authenticate theſe grounds it is reaſonable and expedient 
that previous enquiry be made; and the Pariſhioners themſelves 
called upon to object if they think proper. . 


B That a grant of Perſonal Union does every thing for which 


a Diſpenſatian can be wanted, is evident, becauſe in conſequence 


of this power, a Diſpenſation in this Dioceſe is never called for, 
There is this difference between them, that the Perſonal Union 
makes the two Benefices one for the time: By Diſpenſation the 
two Benefices ſtill continuing diſlinct are permitted to be holden, 


- notwithſtanding the laws againſt Plurality, : 


1 


as ſubject to the ſame canonical reſtrictions. 
For the Canon reſtrains generally the exerciſe of 
the power, without any notice of the perſon in 
whoſe hands it may chance to be lodged.—As 
this is a circumſtance which appears not to have 
been always attended to—l think it expedient 


to take this opportunity of informing you once 


for all, that whatever may have been the prac- 

_ tice heretofore in this matter, it is my fixed de- 

termination to abide in future by the rule of the 

Canon; with that latitude of interpretation re- 

ſpecting the diſtance which, from the preſent 
ſtate of things, ſeems in reaſon and equity to be 
required. 


_ I canNor leave this topic without ſaying 
ſomething of thoſe Benefices which are com- 


monly held without any Diſpenſation; and 


ſuppoſed 


e Can. xli. No Licence or Diſpenſation for the keeping of 


more Benefices with cure than one ſhall be granted to any, but 
ſuch only as ſhall be thought very well worthy for his learning, 
and very well able and ſufficient to diſcharge his duty; that is, 
who ſhall have taken the degree of a Maſter of Arts at the leaſt 
in one of the Univerſities of this realm; and be a public and ſuf- 
ficient preacher licenſed. Provided always that he be by a good 
and ſufficient caution bound to make his perſonal refidence in 
each his ſaid Benefices for ſome reaſonable time in every year; 
and that the faid Beneſices be not more than thirty miles diſtant 
aſunder: And laſtly, that he have under him in the Benefice 
where he doth not reſide a preacher lawfully allowed, that is able 
ſufficiently to teach and inſtruct the people, N 


Voidable 
Livings. 
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ſuppoſed voidable at the will of the Ordinary or 
Patron,—The ſtatute 21 Hen. VIII. c. 13- 
enacts, That if any perſon having one Bene- 
« fice with cure of ſoul, being of the yearly 


value of 81. or upwards (i. e. in the King's 


« Books) and take any other with cure of foul, 


« and be inſtituted and inducted in poſſeſſion 


« of the ſame, that then and immediately after 


40 ſuch poſſeſſion had thereof, the firſt Benefice 
e ſhall be adjudged void.” Benefices under the 


value of 81. are not included at all in this ſta- 


tute; they ſtand therefore as they did before 
on the ground of common and canon law. By 
the conſtitution of the council of Lateran, 


every Benefice with cure of ſoul of whatever 
value, became yſo jure void on the acceptance 
of a ſecond; and the Patron might preſent. And 
by the common law of England it is held, 
though the Patron may preſent if he will, yet 


no Lapſe incurs unleſs the Biſhop void the church 


by Sentence declaratory.—On this ground it is 


of mere connivance that theſe Livings continue 


to be holden in evaſion of that law which alone 


affects them. I will not ſay that this conni- 


vance may not be uſed to good purpoſe as far 

as one Living goes, in this Dioceſe eſpecially, 
where there are ſo many very ſmall ones. — The 

charge 


(-37-Þ 

charge attending the act of Union (which by 
the way is here not very conſiderable) may be ſo 
- ſaved, and that is all. For that it is conſiſtent 
on any conſtruction with the ſenſe and intention 
of the laws now in being, that one perſon ſhould | 
hold in any poſſible caſe, or by any authority 
whatever, more than » two Livings, I cannot” 
admit. Still leſs can I think that the cuſtom of 
thus accumulating diſtint Benefices however 
ſmall, can be a means of promoting the buſi- 
neſs of Religion among us, which is the only 
object that ought to be conſidered as juſtifiable 
ground for either ſeeking or granting Diſpen- 
ſation, connivance, or any other indulgence. 


Wnar have ſaid applies to all Benefices with P 
cure of ſouls, of every denomination to Per- 
petual Curacies as well as others. It is abſurd 
to ſay, that the mere mode of giving poſſeſ- 
ſion in which alone they differ, ſhould make 
an alteration in this reſpect.— In this aſſertion I 
am ſupported by the opinion of able lawyers. 
I know how ſerious a queſtion it is, conſi- 
dered in its whole extent, where men have long 
2 n 
o This muſt be underſtood with the one exception in favour 
of Clergymen being Privy Counſellors, who are by the ſtatute 
21 Hen. VIII. c. 13. $ 13. empowered to purchaſe licence or diſ- 


penſation to take, receive and keep three Parſonages or Benetices 
with cure of ſoul, 


erpetual 


Curacies. 
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been acting on a contrary ſuppoſition. It is 


by no means my intention or wiſh to diſturb 
the preſent poſſeſſions of any man—What I 


have ſaid on the ſubject is purely directed as a 


caution in future. And I am ſatisfied, if it be 
duly attended to, not only the property of In- 
cumbents and right of Patrons will be ſecure, 


but the pariſh duty will in time be performed 
with more en and _ um it is at 


; rene 


Act for Re- 
pairing and 
re- building 


Parſonage 


Ae 


ONE dnbappy conſequence of habitual Nom 


reſidence, hath been ſome times made an argu- 
ment for continuing the practice: I mean the 
utter dilapidation of Parſonage Houſes. For 
this grievance the Legiſlature hath now furniſh- 


ed us with an equitable and effectual remedy.— 
I am glad to ſee that advantage hath in ſome 


inſtances been already made of this law, even 
under the difficulties that have hitherto attended 


the raiſing of money on the terms it propoſes, 


Theſe difficulties it is to be hoped will ſoon be 
removed. The Governors of Queen Anne's 
bounty are empowered by the a& to forward 


the money; they are diſpoſed to do it—and 


will do it as ſoon as they can, without imped- 
ing in any degree the F, object of their 
truſt. 
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truſt. I ſhould therefore hope, that more and 


more good effects would daily reſult from this 


ſalutary law.—lt is hardly to be conceived that 
an Incumbent (I ſpeak of caſes where the thing 
is practicable at all) ſhould conſider himſelf as 
having even an option to proceed or not. His. 
own intereſt and that of his family, as well as 


the common intereſts of chriſtianity, require it 


at his hands, 


Tursx obſervations concern more eſpecially 
the Beneficed Clergy, as they are themſelves 
engaged in the actual miniſtry of their own pa- 
riſhes. As this cannot always be the caſe, great 


care is neceſſary in the ſupply of their perſonal 


abſence by ſtipendiary Curates. Preſuming 
that the ſtate of the Dioceſe is not in this re- 


ſpect at preſent exactly what might be wiſhed, 


without entering into particulars, or laying 


blame on any individual, I ſhall content myſelf 
with pointing out ſuch circumſtances as appear 


to me moſt important and moſt neceſſary to be 
attended to in this matter ; and make no doubt, 


that whatever is amiſs, will ſoon be rectified, 
without farther interference. Wherever a 
man deputes another as his ſubſtitute or repre- 
ſentative i in any concern of moment, if he re- 


d ad | 


Curatesy 
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gard his own character at all, he will be mi- 
nutely inquiſitive concerning the qualifications 
and merits, and ſpecial fitneſs of one whom he 
means ſo to depute. Where his own temporal 
concerns are at ſtake this will always be the 
caſe. Ought it not to be equally ſo in the exe- 
cution of a great public charge or truſt, either 
of a civil or religious nature? In the former 
inſtance he would not reſt ſatisfied with the 


mere formality of a Teſtimonium, without 


knowing whether the perſons atteſting were 
competent to judge; or if they were ſo, whe- 
ther they meant bond fide to certify the rea} 
character and pretenſions of the perſon ſo re- 
commended.—You know to what and to whom 
you ſtand pledged when you become the Mi- 
niſter of a Pariſh. It concerns you to make 
good your engagements, if you cannot do it in 
your own. perſon, at leaſt by your ſubſtitute, 
How can you be faid to do this in any ſenſe, if 
you are not thoroughly convinced of the ſound 
faith, religious temper, and moral- habits of 
your Curate. If you employ a man without 
this conviction, you ſhamefully betray your 
truſt; and are become accountable to God and 
your Balg for the conſequences, 


Tuts 


{ 44 J 


Tuts is incomparably the firſt object of at- 


tention. When you have found a man in all 


reſpects fit for the employment, the next thing 


to be conſidered is the payment for his ſervices. 

This, no doubt, ought, if the nature and re- 
venues of the Living will bear it, to be as much 
as will afford a decent and reputable mainte- 
nance of itſelf; ſuch as may preclude a man 
from the neceſlity of looking out for other en- 
gagements, and means of ſubſiſtence elſewhere. 


Wherever it can be done, the Curate ſhould be 


limited to the duties of one Pariſh, and made 


actually reſident in it. It is much to be wiſhed 


that this could be obtained in all caſes; in this 
Dioceſe I am ſenſible it can but in few. A 


ſcanty and niggardly allowance is certainly diſ- 


graceful both to the Curate and his Employer. 
The Curate, if he be a man of merit and com- 
petent attainments, hath a right to value his 


ſervices at an higher rate; and it is his duty to 


do ſo : If he be not a man of fuch deſcrip- 
tion, he ought not to be employed at * rate. 


IT is difficult, perhaps impoſſible to pre · 


ſeribe a certain and fixed rule in this reſpect, 
that may apply with propriety to all caſes.—It 


is a much eaſier matter, with a moderate ſnare 
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of diſcretion and generoſity, to provide fitly 


for each particular caſe as it may ariſe, Thus 


much we may be ſure of, that where Clergy- 
men are driven to accumulate one Cure 
upon another beyond what any man can ſerve 
with decency and effect, there the accuſtomed 


ſtipend is leſs than in reaſon it ought to be.—I 


Licences to 
_ Curates, 


forbear to mention the abuſes of this kind that 
nave already come to my knowledge. They 
are ſuch as I am apt to think would exceed the 
belief of many of you : ſuch as muſt; if not re- 
medied, ſoon extirpate all ſerious ſenſe of Re- 


ligion and religious « dutics 1 in thoſe Places where 
Wey prevail. 


You will readily admit that no Fe ought 


to be employed in any Dioceſe as officiating 


Curate, without the knowledge and conſent of 
the Ordinary. The reaſons for this are ſuffi- 
ciently obvious There is a regular method of 
communicating this knowledge and conſent— 
namely, by Nomination and Licence.—Tt is 
abſolutely required by the Canons—and why it 
hath not been more generally adopted I am at a 
loſs to determine. It ſeems to me clearly for 
the intereſt both of the Incumbent. and the Cu- 


rate 


1 
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rate that it ſhould be. The expence is ſo tri- 
fling that I can hardly think it is ever ſeriouſly 
urged as an argument againſt it.—But admitting 
that even trifle as 1t is, it may be an object to a 
poor Curate; the Incumbent may well make 


the matter eaſy to him. It is worth your while 


to conſider a little the inconveniencies and ab- 


ſurdities that immediately ariſe where a Curate 
is employed without Licence, | 


In the firſt place the Biſhop hath no certain 
notoriety whether the Church be ſupplied at 


all. —The Incumbent who thinks he has de- 


volved his charge on another, remains the only 
perſon accountable for all neglects and irregu- 


larities of Duty.—The Curate is amenable to 


nobody on that ground—Nay, he is in fact ſub- 
ject to Eccleſiaſtical cenſure every time he per- 
forms ſervice in the church, if any body thinks 
proper to article againſt him. —If he be ever ſo 


deſerving or punctual in what he hath under- 


taken, he is always removeable at the mere ca- 
price of his Employer. He“ has no remedy 
Oy Joh whereby 


" = For ought I know, conſidered as a mere .hiring for ſervice, 
and agreed for in the ſame form, it might be open to action at 
Common law; but this is a light in which I cannot ſuppoſe the 
Miniſtry of any Clergyman te be conſidered either by himſelf or 
others. | | ENS 


Titles. 


"T1 
whereby to recover his ſtipend if it be with» 
held from him; and can have no legal claim to 
it, On the other hand I do not ſee any incon- 
venience from every Curate in the Dioceſe be- 
ing regularly licenced. Were this the caſe, 
one great advantage would certainly follow 


there would be much leſs room for difficulty or 


colluſion in the matter of Titles. The Biſhop 


would then haveonly to ordain Miniſters for the 


ſupply of his own Dioceſe; and his Dioceſe 
would be ſupplied chiefly by Clergy known and 
PR by himſelf. 


Tax will none 00 you, I truſt, inconſide- 


rately grant Titles to any one. I feel myſelf 
under the ſtrongeſt obligation to accept in fu- 


Teſtimonials. 


ture nothing in that ſhape but what is perfectly 
clear and unequivocal.— We are all ſeriouſly 
concerned in this caution.——It is almoſt the on- 


ly means we have to keep worthleſs Intruders 
out of our fold. 


A SCRUPULOSITY of the ſame kind and for 
nearly the ſame reaſons, is requiſite in ſetting 
your names to Teſtimonials, whether for Orders 
or Preferment. I well know that your friend- 
ſhip and your good-nature will ſometimes preſs 

you 


12 1 


you hard on this occaſion. But for God's fake 
let not theſe private conſiderations induce you 
to impoſe upon me in a matter of ſo general 
eoncern ; ſo nearly affecting the cauſe of Reli- 
gion, and the moſt valuable intereſts of man- 
kind, It is prevaricating with yourſelves to 
imagine that your own character is not pledged 


in the buſineſs. —Befides, your good- nature aims 
wide of its mark. lt is really no kindneſs in 
| the end to aſſiſt in placing your friend in a fitu- 


ation where he will probably diſgrace both you, 
himſelf and his whole order. Of ſufficiency in 


learning, of ſoundneſs in religious tenets, I can 


more eaſily ſatisfy myſelf; but for the tenor 
and habits of life, on which the moſt eſſential 
qualification depends, I muſt, for the moſt 


part, rely on your report; and I ſhall do it 
with confidence and ſecurity till I find myſelf 


deceived. I cannot but expreſs my earneſt wiſh 
that College Teſtimonials too were more ſcru- 
pulouſly attended to, than I have reaſon to fear 
they commonly are. A remiſsneſs there is pro- 


bably what has occaſioned there being leſs at- 


tention paid to the matter in the country than 
it deſerves. Sure I am, however, that if it 
were underſtood in every College that theſe 
certificates were ſomewhat more than matter of 
p h | mere 
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mere courſe—it would contribute more effectu- 
ally than almoſt any other means that can be 
deviſed, to the furtherance of ſound Religion, 
good learning, and good manners in both our 
Univerſities. 


Havixd ſaid as much as -I have on the 
matter of Reſidence, and the means of mak- 
ing the diſpenſing with it in certain caſes as lit- 
tle prejudicial as can be; the next topic would 
lead me to ſay ſomething of your own general 
conduct and deportment ; but I am unwilling 
to ſhew the ſlighteſt mark of diffidence in. this 
reſpe& on my firſt public appearance amongſt 
you, It is my diſpoſition to give men credit on 
all occaſions for their conduct as honeſt and 
good men, till I ſee reaſon to think ill of them, 
I rely too on a like acceptance at your hands 
though my beſt endeavours are, as I hope they 
will be, conſtantly exerted in your ſervice, I am 
conſcious they will ſtill want all the allowance 
your candour and good-nature can afford. —It 
behoves us all to recollect that the times require 
a more than ordinary caution at our hands, 
An attention even to trifling circumſtances is 
now become of moment, if we wiſh to give 
that eſtimation to our Order, which is abſolutely 

neceſlary 


1 1 


neceſſary to inſure its proper weight and influ- 


ence. Many things may be lawful in them- 
ſelves, and at another time might have been 
perfectly innocent, which are now utterly in- 
expedient and even dangerous. To enable us 
to do good we muſt be well eſteemed and well 
ſpoken of. This eſtimation and repute will 
ſometimes be governed by circumſtances in 
themſelves of inferior conſideration; but on this 
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account well worth attending to. There are 


other points of more ſerious concern, and which 
appear to me to affect deeply the moral * 
tas of all concerned i in them. i 


I HAVE already mica. that the hk Dorn of 
a Clergyman is made notorious,” and wiſely 
made ſo, by public engagements. Theſe en- 
gagements go not only to your anxious care and 
aſſiduity in inſtructing your flock, but to the 
points themſelves which you are to teach them, 


For any man therefore, either to evade the great 


Doctrines which he hath ſolemnly engaged to 
teach, or to inforce private opinions inconſiſt- 
ent with them, is ſhort of common hcneſly ; is 
prevaricating with God and his own conſcience, 
If his opinions on eſſential points are contrary 
to thoſe declared and maintained in the Arti- 

e cles 


Faith and 
Doctrine. 


1 5 
cles and public Service of the Church of Eng- 


land, in God's name let him openly avow his 


ſentiments and quit his Profeſſion. There have 
been recent inſtances of ſuch conduct, to the 
ſhame of thoſe who with the ſelf ſame opini- 
ons, continue to hold advanced and Iucrative 
ſtations in the Church, for the purpoſe of de- 
faming and deſtroying it, which they modeſtly 
call Reformation; rating their own private 


conceit as the only poſſible ſtandard of Truth.— 


Theſe —_ done "every Clergyman as ſuch. 


o — 5 


Simony. | 


TarrRE is another queſtion of equal noto- 


riety, which applies particularly to beneficed 


Clergy.—It is known how ſolemnly they ſti- 


pulate that they are free from all private bar- 


gain or agreement either expreſsly made or im- 


plied, in order to obtain the appointment to 


any particular Benefice. This I ſay is known 3 


and if it be known at the ſame time that an 


underſtanding actually ſubſiſts (and it cannot 


ſubſiſt without being known) however ad van- 


tageous ſuch compliance may be to the propri- 
etor and occupiers of the land, they muſt de- 


teſt the principles of him who conſented to it; 


and where that is the caſe, his inſtructions and 


example 1 in other however excellent, 
1 05 | ( . 


Fwy 
{ theugh be ſpeak with the tongue of men 
and angels, underſtand. all myſteries and all 
knowledge, and beſtow all his goods to feed the 
Poor can have no real weight or influence 
whatever. It is pretty generally underſtood, 
that the determinations of the civil Courts have 
been for a long time uniformly in favour of the 
validity of certain agreements. of this ſort, as 
_ obligatory bargains between one man and ano- 
ther. On a more accurate inſpection into this 
matter, it ſhould ſeem that this uniformity is 
by no means ſuch as hath been conceived. The 
points in iſſue on the ſeveral Precedents have 
been different; the opinions of great Lawyers 
have varied concerning them. Nevertheleſs 
the appearance of agreement in the ſeveral caſes 
hath been ſuch, as to lead to an opinion (even 
among Lawyers) that the validity of ſuch bonds 
in law could no longer be diſputed. The 
queſtion. itſelf was perhaps never directly agi- 
tated till very lately, when on a final hearing: 
upon appeal, it was fully argued and deter- 
mined otherwiſe. The great authorities (and 
there were ſuch) who contended againſt this laſt 
determination, admitted that, were the caſe a 
new one now to be decided for the firſt time, 
they: would themſelves. pronounce differently 
2 5 from 
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from the original Precedent on which all 'the 
ſubſequent decifions have reſted. In fa& they 
contended, that long and uniform practice, 
(which here they aſſumed without proof) may 
make that the Law which is moſt contradictory 
to its known fpirit and intention. 2 It ſhould 
be remembered, however, that whatever might 
have been the fate of the queſtion in the Houſe 
of Lords, the ſituation of the Clergyman muſt 
have continued the ſame. Though ſuch bar- 

gain were legally binding; could that conſide- 
ration ſilence the conſcience or alter the duty 
of a man who muſt perſonally engage by a 
ſubſequent ſtipulation before God, that he hath 
made no ſuch bargain; and never will fulfill 
the terms of it, if it hath been made for him 
by any other perſon?— I have ſaid thus much 
concerning Simoniacal Bonds, as that hath been 
the moſt uſual and moſt ſacceſsfal method of 
trafficking in ſpiritual matters. It is not, how- 
ever, the only method. Other artifices are too 
frequently reſorted to for the purpoſe of 
negotiating the ſale of Church Patronage; and 
| 5 converting 

E See this Caſe ſlated at large, with the arguments of the 5 


Judges and the debates of the Lords. Cunningham's Law of 


Simony. Ch. xii, London, 1784. Sold by G. Robinſon, Pater- 
Noller - Row. | „ | 
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converting that into property, which is in its 


nature no other than a confidential truſt for the 
Public. Theſe artifices conſequently, when 


diſcovered, bring no ſmall inconvenience as well 


as infamy on the Patrons. In what light they 
place the charaQter of a Clergyman I forbear to 
mention, The common trick of employing 
intermediate agents does not alter either the 
crime or legal penalties. If there be between 


any perſons whatever pecuniary conſiderations 
in conſequence of which a Preſentation is ob- 
tained the Simony remains, though Patron or 


Preſentee, or both be utterly ignorant of the 
tranſation.” The chief encouragement to 


ſuch attempts ariſes either from the ſuppoſed 


difficulty of obtaining formal proof of the fact, 


or elſe from a confidence that the Biſhop will 


not be over-forward in ſubjecting himſelf to 
the expence and trouble neceſſarily attending 
frequent litigations of the kind. To the for- 
mer of theſe ſuppoſitions I can ſpeak from ex- 


perience that in theſe caſes, where the leaſt 
ſuſpicion hath ariſen, it is much eaſier to detect 
ſuch evidence as is wanted, than it poſſibly can 
be to conceal it.— As to the other, I can only 
FF 7 


5 # Law of Simony, Chap. IV. 
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fay, if an attention to the great Duties of my 
Calling bring on private inconvenience to my- 
ſelf, there is no help for it; the inconvenience 
muſt be born. — I would farther recommend it 
to the ſerious conſideration of every Clergyman, 
that it is not in the nature of things that any 
ſituation of his, however indigent and diſtreſſed, 
ſhould be admitted in the fight of God or man, 
as the ſmalleſt juſtification of a conduct ſo 
complicately wicked as ſuch trathck, on his 


Lo at leaſt, moſt afſuredly 3 is. 


Turkx are other things which do not ſo 
nearly affect our character, as men of ingenu- 
ous integrity and moral ſtrictneſs, which 1 44 
are e worth attention. e e 


I. is the faſhion of the time to project 
changes and innovations in every department. 


Some of the Clergy have given too far into the 
general humour; and have expreſſed themſelves 


uneaſy for alterations in our eſtabliſned modes 
of Worſhip, in the tranſlation of the Scrip- 


tures, and in the legal appointment of Eccleſi- 


aſtic Revenues. Before they have any right to 


be likened to on theſe topics, it is incumbent 


on them to make it * 19s they have 


done 


T3 1 


dans all the ood that! the Esbit as ic 


now ſtands puts into their power; and that 
they could and would more effectually promote 
Evangelical Faith and Practice among men, if 


ſuch changes were made. I am myſelf free 


to own, that I have conſidered again and again 


the laboured objections againſt our Liturgy; 


and the whole amount of them (if you except 


ſuch as go to the eſſentials of Chriſtian Doc- 


trine, which, I preſume, ought not to be given 
up) appears to me by no means ſufficient, even 


if admitted, to juſtify any change at all. And 
after all the improvements in critical know- 
ledge, and the varieties diſcovered in the Ma- 


nuſcripts of the original text of Scripture, and 


in the ancient Verſions, I am glad to ſee in- 


_ comparably the. ableſt Critic of the age con- 


tending ſtrenuouſly for the general excellence 


of our preſent authorized Tranſlation ; and re- 


commending at the utmoſt cautious correCtions- 


of particular paſſages. The prudence and judg- 


ment of this venerable Prelate furniſh an ad- 


mirable leſſon to the forwardneſs of young Pro- : 


ficients 1 in . 


Tur ſource of our Revenues hath given 


f occaſion to much diſcuſſion of late years. It 
hath 


1 Tythes | 
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hath however lately appeared i in a ſingular argu- 
ment for alter ing them, that the aggregate 
quantity (if any proviſion at all is fit to be made 
for the eſtabliſhment of a religious Miniſtry) 
can be liable to no juſt exception: even as 
there rated it is ſmall in the extreme ; and there 
is good reaſon to believe it is rated much be- 
yond the truth. The clamour againſt Tythes 
hath been very loud, more loud than reaſon- 
able; as is generally the caſe in popular cries, 
It hath nevertheleſs been countenanced by men 
who ought to have been better adviſed. I do 
not mean to trouble you with canvaſſing mi- 
nutely the whole of this ſubject. That a tenth 
part of the produce of the ground is a wiſe and 
equitable mode of proviſion for an eſtabliſhed 
Miniſtry may be admitted on good authority, 
on the very beſt; even though we may not our- 
ſelves be able to point out all the advantages 
attending it. It hath however now in this 
country one advantage, which we can all un- 
derſtand, and ought to feel the importance of. 
It is a Right ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, ſo interwoven 
in the original texture of our conſtitution, that 
the hand of power cannot violate it without 
endangering the rights and liberties of the 
whole Community, This could not be the 

caſe 
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caſe of any novel ſubſtitution ſet in its ſtead, 
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Land is liable to infinite objections eaſily enough - 


foreſeen; and now beginning to be actually felt 


where it hath taken place. Any other com- 


mutation in the way of payment, if fairly made, 
will by no means anſwer the end of ſilencing. 
clamour; ſince it is demonſtrable, that it muſt 
lay a burthen on the land of the County at leaſt 
one third heavier than what it now ſuſtains un- 


der the right of Tythe. For theſe reaſons, and 
many others, I think it highly adviſeable for us 
to reſt ſatisfied as we are; not to be anxious to 


preſs changes which will be dangerous to our- 
ſelves, and can be bene eficial to nobody. 


I HAvg now gone over ſuch points as from 


the general complexion of the Time ſeemed to 
call for ſome ſort of notice. Some of them 1 
have touched but lightly, leaving them as pro- 


per matter for more full diſcuſſion i in my future 


communications with you, What ] have moſt 
dwelt upon is that diligence and zeal in the care 
of your ſeveral Pariſhes, which is the only means 


Concluſion, 


of reſtoring Religion and good manners amongſt 5 
us. Let none, I beſeech you, think that the 


endeavour is deſperate, It may not operate all 


at Once and univerſally ; but I will venture to 
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ſay with confidence, that every honeſt exertion 
in the ſervice of our Great Maſter, uniformly 
and conſtantly perſiſted in, will not be without 
its effect.— Our good will and power in the at- 
| tempt muſt proceed from him, for without him 

we can do nothing. The iſſue we may ſafely 
truſt in Bis hands, who = out of the mouths of 
ce babes and ſucklings hath perfected firength;” 

« who can make even our ſtrength perfect in 
« qweahneſs ; „ from whom we have this treaſure, 
« {the Miniſtration of his Goſpel in earthen veſ- 
ee ſels, that the excellency of the es may be of 
% God and not of us. 


WITH ſuch un of confidence to reſt up- 
on, with ſuch ſolemn profeſſions of our own to 
bind us, any backwardneſs, any the ſmalleſt 
degree of ſlackneſs on our part, is a baſe deſer- 
tion of the charge committed to us ; and leaves, 
as far as we are concerned, the Flock of Chriſt 
without protection, open to the attacks and de- 

luſions of their ſpiritual Enemy, to the uncon- 
trouled violence of their own Paſſions, and to 
the ſeducing example of a careleſs World. 
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